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YOUR BIT 


YY/ill Crocks, that great man of the 
people whom older readers of the 
C N will remember as M P for Woolwich, 
used to tell the story of a man who went home 
glowing with enthusiasm from a meeting 
about the Empire. He] described it all 
excitedly to his wife and then said, “ Ain’t 
the supper ready ? ” When he found it was 
not, he said angrily, “Why isn’t it?” 
“ I’ve been busy minding the baby,” his 
wife replied. “ Here, take hold of your bit of 
the Empire while I fry the fish.” 

In his simple, downright fashion' Will 
Crooks went on to say, “ If the man’s 
all right the home’s all right. If the home’s 
all right the parish is all right. If the parish 
is all right the town’s all right. If the town’s 
all right the country’s all right. If the 
country’s all right then there is nothing wrong 
with the Empire.” 

Immortal Words of St Paul 

The righting of a wrong world may not 
be all so simple as the great-hearted Will 
Crooks saw it, but the golden truth of 
“ holding your bit ” remains. If we start 
by believing in the “ right things,” then all 
other things are affected. St Paul once 
described the right things in this way: 
“ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report ; if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, think on these things.” 

These are immortal words which have 
been emblazoned in the hearts and minds 
of countless good men and women as the 
right things. They speak for themselves and 
when we see them we know them. “ Our 
bit ” is somewhere among them. It stands 
fearless before the wishful thinkers of the 
world. It is our bit of beauty, truth, and 
goodness which we have made our own. 
No one can take it from us. It is there. Our 
treasure which we have discovered and 
which we prize beyond riches. 

[t may be we have seen “ our bit ” in a 
human being. A human face may flit past 
us in the street, and by the lighted counten¬ 
ance we may catch a vision of beauty which 
is treasure for years. It was in that way that 
the men of the classical world spoke of the 
beauty of Helen of Troy. It was the vision 
of Beatrice which inspired Dante to write 
immortal poetry. How many men now in 
the battlefields and camps are remembering 
■ a face at home, a song or phrase which speak 
to them of the permanent things in the midst 
of so much that has been destroyed ! 

The Spark of Rich Discovery 

Never was this truth more personal than 
when men met Jesus Christ. It was the look 
of His eyes and the touch of His hands 
that men remembered and talked about. 
Andrew ran to tell Peter about it. It was the ■ 
most epoch-making errand in the world's 
history. He had discovered a person who 
knew him, loved him, and believed in him. 
Never before in all the world of time had 
anyone come into Palestine like Him. He 
compelled men to do things that were 
“ impossible.” Andrew had found “ his 
bit.” He held on to it, and he shared it. 

•The heart of this truth may sometimes be 
discovered in a book. It may be that the 


golden and dedicated pages of a book will 
provide the lasting things for which we have 
been looking. There are hidden treasures in 
every good book, treasures of infinite worth. 
There, between prosaic covers and printed 
papers will be the truth we have been seeking 
—or it may have been seeking us. It is for 
such moments that life is made. The spark 
of rich discovery is waiting to be struck 
everywhere. It may be that other men 
have found it before us. But that does not 
destroy the wonder for each of us. 

To Learn All is to Share All 

The African reading the Scriptures for the 
first time in his own tongue has discovered 
the magic of “ his bit ” for the first time. 
The man hearing the wonderful purity of 
Handel’s solo “ I know that my Redeemer 
liveth ” for the first time is in communication 
with one of the deathless moments. Here is 
something he holds on to for ever. Thetraveller 
coming for the first time to the splendour of 
Seville Cathedral is aware that he is at an 
immortal moment which will be his for ever. 
The British people will always know what is 
meant by the “ 1940 spirit.” It is theirs for 
ever. 

J_et life provide each one of us with “his bit ’ ’ 

to have and to hold. But once having 
it let us not forget to share it. Andrew 
told the world about Christ. Dante wrote 
ynmortal words that all men might share 
his devotion to Beatrice. Those who built 
Seville Cathedral built so that something 
of their vision of the glory of God might be 
shared by men for a thousand years to-come. 

All the greatest gifts have been gifts 
that have been shared. To learn all is to 
share all. That is why the wisest of men 
are the most simple and the most humble. 
They realise that the bit they know is only 
a small particle of the world’s wisdom. 
Remembering the parable of the talents, 
they offer theirs as an addition to all men’s 
knowledge. There lies the ■ basis of all 
learning. It is not what we may discover 
that matters. It is what we share in the 
process of our discovery that really counts. . 

The Things of Good Report 

Viscount Cecil in writing about his father 
and mother, the great Marquess and 
Marchioness of Salisbury, says. that they 
did not care much for “ systems of 
education.” They believed that their 
children would benefit far more by example 
than by .anything else. It matters how we 
handle the secrets of life we have discovered 
from people, from books, from art, and 
from beauty. Our loving, intimate care 
about the fine things of life—the “ things of 
good report ”—will speak louder than 
many speeches about them. “ Our bit ” 
may not be very big and in face of the 
world’s problems it may appear almost 
too insignificant to handle. But it is ours. 

It requires all the delicacy and tact we can 
summon ; all the grace and wisdom we can 
provide. 

Then let us all, each one of us, learn 
by his small actions what kind of person he 
is. Let the suns of centuries shine through 
“ our bit,” and the music of the spheres 
bring a new gladness into the life of men 
by our willingness to share with them every 
good thing that we know. 




SHARK ATTACKS WHALE 


J^iverton is one of the prettiest 
seaport boroughs in the South 
Island of New Zealand, and it 
has a harbour; dotted with 
several small islands. Recently 
some residents were fishing from 
a launch off one of these islands 
when suddenly a thresher shark 
leapt high out of the water and 
came down solidly on a whale 
just showing above the surface. 

Time after time the shark 
returned to the attack, leaping 
out of the water and striking 

Tolling the Bell 

r j'o hold the same job' in the 
same village for 500 years is a 
record of which any family 
might well be proud; it is a 
testimony to work well and faith¬ 
fully done. 

Five centuries ago a man 
called Narracott was appointed 
sexton of the Parish Church in 
the charming Devonshire village 
of Stoke Gabriel. Little can he 
have imagined that a long line 
of descendants, all bearing his 
name, would follow' him in the 
same calling. But such was the 


the whale with its tail. The 
fishermen saw the attack con¬ 
tinue for about half an hour as 
the whale slowly made its way 
through the strait, and the shark 
was still. keeping up its, deadly 
work as the tw r o were lost to sight. 

The thresher shark is about 
15 feet long. It uses its tail, to 
beat the whale to death. The 
whale has no means of retalia¬ 
tion, and its only hope is that 
the shark may become too tired 
to keep up its attack. 

in Stoke Gabriel 

case! The centuries have 
passed; life, and manners, and 
customs have altered in a 
thousand ways; but through all 
the changes, in w r ar and in peace, 
a Narracott has quietly gone 
about his unchanging duties 
down Devon way. 

The present “holder of the 
title” is Mr George Narracott, 
and he is looking forward to 
ringing the Victory Bell just as 
one of his ancestors rang it after 
Queen Elizabeth’s Sailors had 
routed the Armada in 1588. 
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THE HARD Hoad TO Rome America’s War Debt Little News Reels 


|7ach in his own characteristic way, Mr Winston Churchill on 
the home front and General Clark on the fighting front, 
has recently given expression to the kind of outlook which is 
vital at this and indeed at all subsequent stages in this 
unparalleled jconflict. 

Disappointment at the rate of 
progress on jthe Italian front, 
which past successes and rapid 
advances elsewhere over more 
open areas had made appear in¬ 
finitesimal, armchair critics and 
others had been displaying pessi¬ 
mism, and [even prophesying 
disaster. Tliesc critics had al¬ 
most in a night changed their 
rose-coloured I glasses for others 
of a very sombre tint; their 
commentaries; were indeed -what 
we term " edgy ”—though the 
men at the front use a far more 
expressive term. 

Our Prime Minister, who from 
experience knows modern war¬ 
fare at its very worst, was beset 
by no such qualms. He, at any 
rate, had full confidence in the 
Allied generals, their plans, and 
their methods of carrying, them 
out. General Clark and >his 
men of the i Fifth Army, too, 
maintain every confidence in 
each other’s qualities. 

No justification for pessimism 
were the key-words used by Mr 
Churchill in ,his recent declara¬ 
tion that General Wilson and 
General . Alexander had ex¬ 
pressed their confidence that 
the great battle for the cap¬ 
ture of Rome: would be won. Mr 
Churchill also spoke of our 
superiority in artillery and tanks 
on the bridgehead itself, • and of 
the successful landing of more 
supplies than scheduled in spite 
of bad weather. 

Yes, it is the weather that we 


are so prone to forget. In this 
titanic struggle vinter quarters, 
a term so familiar in our history 
books, simply have no place. 
Come what may from the storm- 
clouds, the soldiers and sailors 
carry on, while the airmen dare 
all they can. 

The morale of all the Allied 
forces is in fact at its highest 
pitch, though it may be stated 
1 with truth that the .morale of 
the foe also remains at a very 
high standard. 

As Union Jack, the army's 
own newspaper, stated a few 
w’eeks ago, “There could be no¬ 
thing more foolish or dangerous 
than a premature assumption 
that German morale is crack¬ 
ing, either at home or-on the 
battle fronts. That kind of self- 
delusion will • certainly not help 
to shorten the war.” And the 
newspaper goes on to point out 
that this morale of the German 
race is based on an illusion of 
power which only complete mili¬ 
tary defeat will shatter. Our 
fighting men, then, realise how 
hard is the task before them, 
yet are undismayed by diffi¬ 
culties or temporary setbacks. 
They know', too, that the ■ Free¬ 
dom for which they are risking 
their all is no illusion, and that, 
with their confident will to win, 
victory will be theirs in the end. 
This is the spirit in which all of 
us should face the ebb and flow 
of this great tide in the affairs 
of all mankind. 


The Recovery of Health 


fJARi.y to bed and early to' rise, 
makes a j man healthy, and 
wealthy, and wise. That is a 
good old saying, but it applies 
to a man already in good health. 
When a man is convalescent 
he needs more than an adage, 
and it has long been recognised 
that even medicine and good 
nursing are not enough. That is 
where Rehabilitation comes in. 

The Ministry of Health is 
doing excellent work in issuing to 
all our hospitals a White Paper 
entitled Thei Organisation, of a 
Hospital Rehabilitation Depart¬ 
ment, published at 2d by the 
Stationery Office, London, W C 2. 

This rehabilitation is to aid a 
patient recovering from an 
operation, wound, or disease by 
giving him activities calculated 


to restore him phs’sically and 
mentally. These activities will 
be subject to the doctor’s orders 
and to the needs of patients. 

They will include remedial 
drill and exercises in bed, and 
later in a gymnasium or the 
hospital grounds; heat, massage, 
and electro-therapy, where re¬ 
required; handicrafts for bed 
'patients, mainly to relieve bore¬ 
dom or depression and to keep 
muscles employed; organised 
games, both indoor and outdoor, 
including medicine and volley 
ball, deck quoits, ■ cycling’, and 
swimming; workshop handi¬ 
crafts and gardening, weaving 
and carpentry, digging and log¬ 
sawing; and in addition, lectures, 
discussions, and brains trusts to 
provide mental stimulus. 


A Challenge to a Duel 


A most unusual story 'is re¬ 
called by jthe election of the 
Prime Minister to be an honorary 
member of Lloyd’s, the great 
London .organisation which the 
whole world accepts as the lead¬ 
ing authority on its shipping. 

Mrs Churchill was Miss 
Clementine Hozier, daughter of 
Colonel Sir H. M. Hozier, K C B, 
who was secretary of Lloyd's 
from 1874 to 1S06. Never was 
Lloyd's better served, not even by 
the great John Julius Angerstein. 
But the colonel was a hot- 
tempered man. One day Mr 
Buxton, the Postmaster-General, 
who later became Lord Buxton, 
’said in Parliament that some¬ 
thing the Secretary of Lloyd’s 
had said about the Post Office 


Telegraph Service was “a 
travesty of the truth.” 

This was almost what Shake¬ 
speare calls “the lie direct”; 
and Colonel Hozier was not going 
to have that sort of thing said 
of him or his beloved Lloyds 
• without proper reply. So, being 
somewhat old-fashioned in cer¬ 
tain of his ideas. Colonel Hozier 
sent a challenge to Mr Buxton 
through his own private secre¬ 
tary, Mr W. W. Devereux. 

The duel was to be fought in 
France, for the police would 
have stopped it here, but it never 
took place. 

We can well imagine that the 
Prime Minister has often re¬ 
counted this story of his “ old- 
fashioned” father-in-law. 


and Prosperity 

■ gPEAKiNG on America’s gigantic 
war debt, Mr Henry Wallace, • 
the U S Vice-President, has re¬ 
cently said that there is no 
reason why it should not be 
borne by his people without 
injury to their prosperity. He 
puts it; 

“I want to kill the myth that 
the gigantic war debt will stand 
in our way. We can pay the in¬ 
terest on it and yet have a stan¬ 
dard of life at least 50 per cent 
higher than in the decade of the 
thirties. 

. ' The goods produced when we 
work and are fully employed 
will find a market if we raise 
our standard of living by 40 per 
cent. The important point now 
is to tell the American people 
about the things they can have 
two or three years after this 
war is over.” 

Mr Wallace added that what 
they needed was good health 
and good housing; they should 
build at least a million houses a 
year until they, had completely 
modernised themselves. They 
also needed better schools, 
especially in rural America. 

A Sculptor of 
Animals 

For the first time in history a 
woman has been elected as full 
Academician to the Royql Scot¬ 
tish Academy. 

She is Miss Fhyllis Bone, the 
sculptor, who has been an Asso¬ 
ciate of the Academy for five 
years, and specialises in the 
sculpture of animals. Many 
examples of her work are to be 
found in Edinburgh, including 
the relief plaques of animals 
which decorate the new Zoology 
Building of the university and 
some of the sculptures on St 
Andrews House. In collabora-. 
tion with Sir Robert LoVimer, 
Miss Bone executed carvings for 
the Scottish National War 
Memorial. 

Her work has also been ex¬ 
hibited at the Paris Salon, the 
Royal Academy in London, and 
the Royal Glasgow Institute of 
Pine Arts. 

Largest Convoy Comes 
Through 

The largest merchant convoy 
ever to sail from Britain 
reached Nortix Africa the other 
day unscathed. This great fleet 
of 148 merchantmen and escort 
vessels covered nearly 70 square 
miles. During its. passage of 
over 2000 miles it was attacked, 
unsuccessfully, by only four 
German bombers, and although 
a U-boat was thought to be lurk¬ 
ing in its path, no torpedo was 
fired. 

THINGS SEEN 

An old roan cow wandering at 
large in-the streets of Leicester 
and taken in charge by the 
police. 

A dog standing on the back of 
another dog to take bones from 
a street salvage bin at Barnet. 

Look & Listen Before 
Yon Cross the Road 


Qn the 135th anniversary of 
Abraham Lincoln’s birth the 
National Trust received the title 
deeds of the site of the home of 
his ancestors at Swanton Mor- 
ley, in Norfolk. 

Local authorities in Britain 
have collected 79,923 tons of 
salvage rags during the war. 

. The altar top in- a miners’ 
chapel at Warsop (Notts) Parish 
Church will be a slab of coal 
one foot thick. 

During a Kenya smallpox 
threat 150,000 vaccine tubes were 
flown from Britain; 2,250,009 
natives were vaccinated and 
there were no deaths. 

An earthquake has revealed the 
presence of oil 3j miles from 
Ankara. 

Since June 1943 production of 
Flying Fortresses has ' increased 
more than 40 per cent. 

RAF sergeant in Italy can 
speak 19 languages. 

Britain is now represented by 
embassies in Colombia, -Mexico, 
Persia, Peru, Uruguay, and Vene¬ 
zuela. 

The British War Relief Society 
of America has given £2500 for 
restbreak homes for the 
Women's Land Army in Scot¬ 
land, now more ' than 10,000 
strong. 

Spare-time engine cleaners on 
the LMS have worked 280,000 
Sunday hours and 7000 weekday 
hours in the last six months. 

Edward Maufe has been .ap¬ 
pointed War Graves architect for 
Britain. 

A penny reef stamp, the first 
printed in New Zealand, was sold 
for £150 in London. 

Sabu, the boy film star, is going 
to ride in aeroplanes instead of 
on elephants, for he has joined 
the American Army Air Force as 
an Aviation Cadet. 


new serum has been obtained 
from rabbit’s blood in the 
USA, which, combined with 
sulpha drugs, is a potent‘force 
in healing influenzal meningitis, 
a very dangerous disease among 
children. - 

The little Lakeland town of 
Haxvkshead has sent 13,259 
tvoollen comforts and hospital 
garments to the Forces since the 
war began, and not 5000 as re¬ 
cently stated in a C N paragraph. 

Germans between 50 and 60 
are having to register for mili¬ 
tary service. 

The small bomb which provides 
the light for our night photo¬ 
graphy over enemy territory has 
a flash of 170 million candle power 
at. its peak. - . 

Youth News Reel 

^J[ost Scout Troops of the 
Northern Provinces of 
Nigeria have ground-nut farms, 
while many Scouts have their 
own private, farms, and others 
help on their school farms, thus 
playing their- part in the cam¬ 
paign to help Britain’s food sup¬ 
plies. 

Sixteen - year - old Winifred 
Gordon, Company Leader of the 
1st Burton Joyce (Nottingham) 
Guides, has been awarded the 
Guide Silver Cross for reselling a 
12-year-old boy from drowning in 
the River Trent. 

Staff-Sergeant John Rodger, of 
1st Cupar Company Boys Bri¬ 
gade, has won first place in 
Great Britain and Northern Ire¬ 
land in a poster competition for 
Empire Youth Sunday, organised 
by the National Council of Edu¬ 
cation for Canada .• 

Scouts attached to the 
Church of England in Canada 
have helped the armed forces by 
collecting and packing millions 
of books, doing odd jobs for 
soldiers’ families, and entertain¬ 
ing Servicemen. 


The World’s Changing 'Populations 


JJr Adolf Berle, the United 
States Assistant Secretary of 
State, has just made a speech on 
the population question as it 
affects the world, and he pointed 
cut that great variations would 
soon change .the balance of 
peoples in the world at large; 

Soviet Russia is heading for a 
much greater population, he said, 
which in time would outnumber 
all the peoples of Western Europe 
combined. There would soon be 
a Russian population of 220 
millions which would probably 
increase steadily for a long time. 
The population of /the United 
States, which in 1940 was 135 
millions, would perhaps increase, 
but at a much slower rate than 
in the past. Great Britain with 
about 46 millions would probably 
drop to 42 millions, and might 
stop there. Germany with 69 
millions would probably drop to 
64 millions, and then gradually 
diminish. France with only 41 
millions would probably fall to 37 
millions. As to the Americas, Brazil 


had doubled her population in 
less than a quarter ,of a century, 
and her population would con¬ 
tinue to increase so considerably 
that, said Mr Berle, she would 
not merely be a great South 
American country, but if she so 
chooses, a World Power! 

For more than a century 
Western Europe and the Ameri¬ 
cas have held a substantial 
monopoly in the developments of 
modern science, modern indus¬ 
tries, and transportation. That 
gives them a present dominance, 
throughout the world, but we 
have to remember that whole 
populations are about to be en¬ 
dowed with new capacities for 
construction and destruction, for 
good and evil. This will change 
the relative power of the nations, 
and the growth of air power will 
change the force and operations 
of sea power. 

However, we must hope for' a 
future built not on naked force 
alone, but on mutual understand¬ 
ing among the world's peoples. 


For the Skyways of Peace 


^nother plane for-the skyways 
of peace has been produced, 
based on a bomber. 

It has been built by the Hand- 
ley Page company, constructors 
of the Halifax, and many com¬ 
ponents of the famous bomber 
are used in the new machine. 
In place of the square fuselage 
of 'the Halifax it has a body of 
circular section, sealed to con¬ 


tain its own atmosphere so that 
passengers may travel at high 
altitudes without the discomfort 
of wearing oxygen masks. 

Four powerful engines will 
give the new aeroplane a 
range of 2000 miles with 50 pas¬ 
sengers, or 1350 miles as a 
freighter carrying eight tons of 
cargo. Its cruising speed is 200 
m p h and top speed nearly 300. 
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The Seasons of Other Da^s 


A Government speaker has 
been warning us that rage 
■ and despair might still prompt 
Hitler to attempt an invasion of 
England. His purpose might be 
cnly to upset our plans-for the 
invasion of his fortress, and to 
create disorder and confusion. So 
we are all to remain, alert and 
vigilant. 

Should Hiller hazard such a 
risk we wonder if any future 
poet will win fame by a poem, 
as did Macaulay in his incom¬ 
parable fragment on the flashing 
of the news of the coming of that 
earlier would-be invader, the 
Spanish Armada. There would 
be no such a flaming of beacons 
on the hills and mountain-tops 
today. The poet would have to 

GRASS SEED AT WAR 

Sand and dust have always been 
an enemy of the machine, and 
especially is this true of the aero¬ 
plane. When operating in desert 
regions aero-engines are fitted 
■with special air and oil Alters; 

. but in spite of this precaution 
tiny particles of dust still consti¬ 
tute a real menace to their operat¬ 
ing efficiency. 

A novel method of combating 
the dust danger from volcanoes 
is being tried by U S airmen in 
Italy, who are to sow American 
grass seed extensively over the 
Italian soil. 

EDUCATION FOR PEACE 

Peace will have its problems 
no less than war, and Education 
will have to solve many of them. 
America is already showing its 1 ' 
awareness of this. A meeting of 
American educationists and re¬ 
presentatives of -the occupied 
countries of Europe, held in 
New York, decided to bring 
several hundred" young men and 
women from ■ Nazi-occupied ter-. 
ritory to the United States as ’ 
soon as . possible. They are to 
receive training in American col¬ 
leges and technical schools to 
prepare them to undertake re¬ 
construction in' their home 
lands. 

Just as alive to the future are 
the U S Army Education Board. 
They have organised a scheme 
which will ensure that as soon 
as the last shot has been fired in 
Europe practically every Ameri¬ 
can soldier in the United King¬ 
dom and on the Continent will 
be enrolled in some course of ’ 
training. 

MADE IN GERMANY 

A bomb recently hit a house in 
south-east England, and as a 
result- of the explosion an old 
musical box, which had been 
silent for years, started playing. 
The tune it played so defiantly • 
was Rule Britannia, and on the 
bottom of the box were the 
words Made in Germany. 

FRANCIS DRAKE, HERO 

The Stanhope Gold Medal has 
been awarded to 14-year-old 
Francis Drake of Johannesburg, 
and he is the youngest ever to , 
held the famous decoration for 
gallantry. 

Drake dived into a 40-foot well 
to rescue a two-year-old boy who 
had fallen in. When he reached 
the little fellow, Drake carried 
him to safety by scaling a pipe 
up the side of the well. 

The Stanhope Gold Medal is 
awarded by the Royal Humane 
Society for “the case exhibiting 
the greatest gallantry” each 
year. 

The award to Francis Drake 
was announced at the annual 
meeting of the society in London. 


sing of the telephone, telegraph, 
swift cars, and aeroplanes still 
more swift. 

Our ancestors lacked all such 
aids; for them' the more poetic 
bells and beacons bore the 
dramatic tidings. 

Beacon hills abound as names 
on our big-scale maps, but their 
meaning is how commonly for¬ 
gotten with the passing of the 
need they served. Who. could 
answer instantly what the name 
cf Flambarough Head repre¬ 
sents? One of the six chief 
capes on our East coast, it has a 
name that originally meant 
Borough of Flames, for on its 
height blazing beacons used to 
tell Yorkshire that danger had 
come to England. 


THE PLIGHT OF 
SEABIRDS 

Once again the Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds has 
called attention to the pitiable 
plight of thousands of gulls, 
terns, and rare seabirds which 
are perishing every week round' 
the coast of Britain. They have 
been choked and poisoned by the 
great sheets of surface oil in the 
wake of convoys and other war-- 
time shipping. 

In peacetime, shipping com¬ 
panies helped to reduce these 
casualties by employing special 
separators to break up the oil, 
but in wartime this method, we 
fear, cannot easily be carried out, 
and great concern is felt- by bird 
lovers at the possible elimination 
of many valuable species. 


A Queen Who Smoked a Pip© 


ipop.Y Island, nine miles off the 
coast of Donegal, is in the 
news again, having been cut off 
for nearly a month from the 
northern Irish mainland because 
of rough weather. Food and other 
supplies have been dropped by 
parachute for the 300 inhabitants 
of this barren 2 h square miles of 
rock. ' t 

Many Tory islanders are in 
Britain doing war work, but' they 
will not settle down here per¬ 
manently, for they love their 
isolated home too much. Besides, 
they are “ independent ” in a re¬ 
markable way, for they have had 
their own “ ruler ” for centuries, 
not a “ king ” but a “ queen.” 
Their last queen was Mary Her- 
rity, who died soon after the out- 


Coast-Guards of U S A 

These two mounted men on patrol along the North Carolina coast are searching the 
horizon with the aid of field-glasses. Should help be required at sea they would 
quickly proceed to a calling-station and summon assistance by telephone. 


ALASKA-SIBERIA FERRY 

It is a far cry from the Pacific 
coast of the USA mainland to 
the eastern shores of Siberia, 
but only 36 miles of sea separate 
the U S territory of Alaska from 
the USSR. Across this frozen 
stretch of water American 
bombers and fighters have been 
flying this winter to join the 
Red Air Force. From the 
factories and airfields of the 
States warplanes are being 
ferried across Canada to Alaska 
and Russia. Two thousand 
Douglas Havocs, twin-engined 
night-fighters, have already 
flown this air route. 

GbOD DEVON NEWS 

A priceless gem of the West 
Country is among the latest gifts 
to the National Trust. It is Lyd- 
lord Gorge, one of the loveliest 
ravines In Britain. 

All through the years thousands 
of people have travelled from afar 
to be enchanted by this deep and 
narrow chasm where the wild 
river Lydd rushes through from 
the rolling moors of Devon; and 
have walked with some trepida¬ 
tion on wooden trestles to where 
another stream falls a hundred 
feet, a white, feathery cascade. 

It was Daniel Radford who made 
Lydford Gorge accessible last cen¬ 
tury. It Is Mr Harold Radford 
who In this century has given It 
to his fellow countrymen for ever. 


A Pipeline From 
the Persian Gulf 

America has just made an 
important decision in order to 
increase her oil supply. Mr 
Harold Ickes, Secretary of the 
Interior, has announced that 
following agreement with certain 
big American oil companies the 
U S Government will build a 
pipeline from the Persian Gulf 
to the Mediterranean at a cost 
of about 30 million pounds. 

This vast undertaking, of 
course, is dependent on the 
consent of the rulers of Saudi 
Arabia and the State of Kuwait 
on the Persian Gulf; and it has 
tremendous implications. This 
pipeline oil supply will com¬ 
pensate for America’s own 
dwindling reserves, and, as Mr 
Ickes says, it will greatly help 
to assure an adequate supply of 
petroleum for the military and 
naval needs of the U S in view 
of the obligations that country 
must assume for the mainten¬ 
ance of collective security in the 
post-war world. 

To maintain peace the great 
democratic nations must be 
ready and fully armed. Oil is 
the life-blood of modern armed 
• forces, and America is now 
fashioning an extra artery. 


THE DOCTOR’S FLORIN 

Perfect international 'team¬ 
work saved the life of a two- 
year-old Tongan boy who swal¬ 
lowed a florin which lodged in 
his gullet. 

The British Agent and Consul 
at Tonga appealed to the Allied 
Commander in the area, who 
sent a special plane to bring the 
child to Suva, capital of Fiji, 
where he was taken to hospital., 
There a Scots doctor took over 
the case, but soon decided to seek 
the aid of a specialist attached 
to a near-by American Army 
Unit. The specialist arrived a 
few minutes later, and removed 
the coin, the child feeling 
scarcely any ill effects. 

The American doctor is keep¬ 
ing the florin—not as a fee but 
as a souvenir. 

HERB GATHERING 

Schoolchildren are being asked 
to plan their 1944 herb gathering 
campaign now. Herbs will be 
needed more than ever for 
medicinal supplies in view of 
Second Front emergencies. The 
record collection last year made it 
possible for chemists to prepare 
all the'medicines needed-for 1943, 
in spite of unusual heavy de¬ 
mands, and it is hoped that boys 
and girls throughout Britain will 
break even that record. 


break of the war at the age of 
80, very much respected and 
generally obeyed. However, 
there was one edict of “Queen 
Mary ” which was disregarded. 

Like many old Irishwomen, 
Mary Herrity used to smoke and 
enjoy a short black clay pipe.- 
Finally, it was suggested that clay 
pipes and queens did not look 
well together, so Mary gave up 
her pipe, very reluctantly. Then 
she ordered all the other Tory 
Island women who smoked pipes 
to follow her lead. Some obeyed, 
but others refused, and went on 
smoking their pipes in secret. 
They were not queens. Why 
should they give up the pipe they 
had always enjoyed? 

No new “ queen ” was elected to 
succeed Mary Herrity, but when 
the islanders return from their 
war jobs there is no doubt that 
they will elect a successor— 
possibly without a pipe! 

A CRITIC 

An amusing story from the 
musical North concerns two ladies 
at a celebrity concert in Hudders¬ 
field. One had a soul for music, 
the other had not. While a famous 
pianist was playing one of the 
classics the first woman turned 
to the second and remarked : 
“You are enjoying it, aren't you?" 

The other grunted. “’T music’s 
all right.” she said in a grudging 
undertone, "but just look at dust 
on t’ piano legs!” 

CO-OPERATION IN 
. INDUSTRY 

Mr Samuel Courtauld, head of 
the famous artificial silk firm, 
has been expressing some very 
liberal views about the relations 
of capital and labour. He puts 
it that the workman who invests 
in the industry in which he 
works “his bedy, brain, and ex¬ 
perience is in plain justice en¬ 
titled to some representation on . 
the controlling board.” 

He goes on to say that more 
public control on the higher 
levels is a permanent need of the 
future,, to guide and, when neces¬ 
sary, to restrain powerful private 
interests. He is prepared to see 
an extension of public ownership 
in certain directions, but he 
thinks that industry must be left 
in the hands of individuals 
trained in the actual business; 
Finally, he says, every industry 
needed by the country should be c 
able to afford at least a decent 
living wage to every man and 
woman employed in it. 

MEMORIES IN ZANZIBAR 

When the new Bishop of Zanzi¬ 
bar was enthroned recently a 
great congregation assembled in 
Zanzibar Cathedral to watch the 
ceremony. Among them was a 
very old man, the Rev John 
Swedi — an old man with 
memories of a very different 
Zanzibar. , 

There were indeed poignant 
memories for him, as he sat there, 
for long, long ago—before there 
was- any Christian church in 
Zanzibar, or even any Christians 
—there was a slave market on 
that very site, and John Swedi •* 
himself was sold there, for. two 
chickens. 

He would remember also that 
eighty years ago the Universities 
Mission came to Zanzibar and 
that the sultan gave them five 
young slaves. He would remem¬ 
ber this well, for he was one of 
the five, and he would remember 
also that they were the Mission’s 
first converts. 
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Our Precious Coast 

j^R W. S. Morrison, the 
Minister of Town and 
Country Planning, has an¬ 
nounced that a careful survey 
is being made by an expert 
geographer 6f the entire coast¬ 
line to ensure that it is preserved 
from further disfigurement. 

Tn future, any building erected 
within three! miles of the coast 
must be of la design approved 
by the Ministry as doing justice 
to the natural aspect. 

In the recent past,' many 
seaside holiday resorts have 
suffered badly from, unsuitable 
building development. Private 
speculators have built housing 
estates, hotels, catering estab¬ 
lishments, and amusement parks 
without regard to. their effect 
on the natural scene. It is 
good to know that these hap¬ 
hazard defacements of a glorious 
national possession are to come 
to an end. 

•I © 

GNVASION 


DAYS 

Ill Britain 


Peace By Force 


jyjn Cordell Hull has been 
talking on keeping the peace. 
He says : . 

“ It is abundantly clear that a 
system of organised international 
co-operation for the maintenahee 
of peace must be based upon the 
willingness of the co-operating 
nations to use force, if necessary, 
to keep the peace. 

" There must be certainty that 
adequate and appropriate means 
are available and will be used 
for this purpose. Readiness to 
use force, if necessary, for the 


maintenance of peace is in¬ 
dispensable if effective sub¬ 
stitutes for war arc to be found.” 

In looking through the C N 
files of 1934 we find that Lord 
Davies was then making a strong 
plea for an International Police 
Force charged with the duty of 
preventing war. 

That was in the light of world 
suffering as the result of the 
last war. 

Is it too much to hope that the 
world will profit from its experi¬ 
ences in this, the Hitler War ? 


Cyclists’ Alarm 


Mo parleying now 
is one breath ; 

We arc all with you now from 
shore to shore: 

Ye men of Kent, ’tis victory or 
death. Wordsworth in 1S03 

Should the “ Head ” 
Go? 

J. F. [ Wolfendf.n, the 
Headmaster of Uppingham, 
who was lent to the Air Ministry 
in 1941 to lie the first Director 
of Pre-Entry Training for the 
A T C, is to become Headmaster 
of Shrewsbury next September. 

On being 'appointed Mr Wol- 
feilden said | the reason for the 
change was that lie had been at 
Uppingham [for ten years, and 
it was his opinion that ten years 
was long enough for any head¬ 
master at one school. 

What a theme Mr Wolfendcn 
has here presented for discussion 
in school debating societies ! 

j ®> 

- JUST { AX IDEA 
Friendship becomes closer and 
kinder when\we say to each other 
what tec feel. 


Tn 1944 this country will manu¬ 
facture only 800,000 bicycle 
bells, one-quarter of the normal 
output. Remembering that 
Britain’s cyclists, even in times 
of peace, numbered between 12 
and 13 millions, this figure seems 
hardly adequate. 

What of the cyclists who 
cannot get a new bell ? IIow will 
they manage on. their early 
morning way to field and factory, 
or returning in the dark, in town 
or country ? A bell manufacturer 
has said that they must “ give 
other audible warning of their 
approach, unless the}' can obtain, 
the small substitute horns which 
may be available in limited 
quantities.” 


So the cyclist with a resound¬ 
ing bass voige, a piercing shriek, 
or a shrill whistle, will be en¬ 
couraged to use his advantage 
to the full. All quiet-minded 
people, who rejoiced when the 
ear-splitting motor horn was 
abolished a few years ago, will 
be disturbed at this return to 
Noise, especially if it becomes a 
habit persisting after the war is 
ended. 

Fortunately, we have an Anti- 
Noise Society which was, doing 
good work before Hitler un¬ 
loosed pandemonium upon an 
innocent world. This organisa¬ 
tion has not made much noise of 
late, but it will have good work 
to do later on. 


HULLO! HELLO! 

■"The Post Office has been giving 
some statistics of last year’s 
telephone calls. Some 2100 
million calls were made ! ' 

Now, it would appear that 
most of the people called, either 
' from an excess o.f modesty or 
shyness, hardly ever gave their 
■names on lifting the receiver. 
Therefore, as a gentle reproof 
to these would-be anonymous 
millions, the Post Office has made 
a further calculation that if every 
one of these calls had been 
answered with the usual Hullo, 

“ something like 300 years of 
telephone-line time would have 
been wasted.” 

Not all of these 300 years, of 
course, would have resounded to 
Hullo ! • Quite a number would 
have echoed with the more pre¬ 
cise Hello ; and a century 
perhaps would be accounted for 


Under the Editor's Table 


j\_ - LANDOIRL says she always 
mends her own clothes. 
With a vegetable patch ? 


a 

Mo ST people like to be 
asked out to tea. 
If it is cold they prefer 
to be asked in. 

G 

Parliament has de¬ 
cided it cannot 
fix anything regarding 
women’s hats. They 
must fix them them¬ 
selves. 

□ 

ff ry forcing some 
rhubarb, says a 
gardener. If per¬ 
suasion fails. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



If airmen get up 
with the lark 


JJorse-riding is regarded as 
a social asset. By those 
who want to get on. 

G 

ff esitate before you 
make up the fire. 
Make up your mind 
first. 

a 

An M P says blunt¬ 
ness runs in his 
family'. But knows 
how to look sharp. 

□ 

/{ singer wants to get 
VMffs., to the top of his 
-profession. It mill 
probably be a humming 
top. 


HALLO! 

with the friendly Hallo—and 
another half a century with the 
curt, lazy Mo. 

The Post Office, we fear, has 
been chiding us on something 
deeply rooted in pur natures, 
a custom, moreover, that is at 
least as old as telephones. Many' 
of our fathers can recall with 
glee an old telephone-theme song 
called Hullo, Susie Green (I’ve 
got a ring that you can’t ring 
off). 

No, wasteful of time as it 
may be, we fear that the Hullo 
custom will persist—till the end 
of time, and telephones. 

Read, Mark, Learn, 
and Digest 

'J’iie Board of Trade has warned 
householders that launder- 
must be further reduced. 


mg 

Laundries find their business 
difficult, short of labour, fuel, 
and materials as they arc, and a 
special appeal is made to private 
liouses as well as hotels to reduce 
changes of towels and table 
linen. Ojie official suggestion 
is that the tablecloth should go, 
and that for duration wc must 
be content with small table 
mats or bare tables. 

Newspapers make a practical 
substitute for tablecloths, but, 
quite apart from the fact that 
they' are urgently' needed for 
salvage, " unstained by over¬ 
flowing viands,” they' have one 
grievous disadvantage—they en¬ 
courage reading at mealtimes, a 
pleasant enough occupation, but 
one sternly frowned on in most 
households. 


The Chi'dr 



Ground Crew 

RAF riggers somewhere in the Middle 
East at work on the tail of a Spitfire 


The Eternal City 


Pleading for the preservation 
of the treasures of Rome 
against the violence of destruc¬ 
tive war, Lord Lang, the former 
Archbishop of Canterbury, speaks 
of the Italian capital as The 
Eternal City. For its sacred 
associations, Jerusalem, The Holy 
City, ranks first in Christian re¬ 
gard, but The Eternal City is an 
ancient and noble title, thrilling 
to us all. Whence came that 
outstanding title? 

Virgil, who died 1963 years ago, 
in his great epic, The Aeneid, 
represents Jupiter as promising 
Venus that he will give the 
Italian people an empire without 
end; but the notion of the 
Eternal City derives from an age 
seven centuries later than that of 
Virgil. 

In one of his. works, incomplete 
now, and .least known, the 
Venerable Bede, writing of the 
pilgrimages to Rome made by 
the English in the seventh and 
early eighth centuries, tells with 
what- awe and veneration his 
countrymen looked upon that city. 
In the Colosseum, still the vastest 
ruin hi Europe, but then little 
despoiled, they saw the most 
tremendous revelation of the 
power and endurance of Rome. 
I 11 this vast building and the city 
it dignified they saw what to. 


them appeared eternity made 
visible on earth. 

With pious ecstasy they broke 
into what has been regarded lV 
many people as a sort >of 
prophecy; “ As long as the Colos¬ 
seum stands, Rome shall stand' 
when the Colosseum falls, Rome 
will fall; when Rome falls, the 
world will fall.” 

The words might have been 
forgotten had not Gibbon conje 
upon them in Bede and given 
them abiding place in his- 
Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, and it was the post 
Byron who, after reading his 
Gibbon, gave us the form of t; . 
proverbial prophecy with which, 
we are all familiar: 

While stands the Coliseum, Rome 
shall stand; / 

When falls the Coliseum, Rome 
shall stand; 

And when Rome falls—the world 

The idea of the condition' 
eternity of Rome is thus Englis.i. 
Rome owes the splendour of her 
title, it would seem, to sons of 
the little island that was once 
her westernmost province. 

We go to her now, not to can 
pass her fall, but to deliver h' 
from bondage, to safeguard, ,.f 
possible, not to weaken, her hold 
upon eternity. 


Old-Time Ocean Expresses 


Jn the happy days of peace 
British planes, with air¬ 
screws, carrying fifty and more 
passengers and a handsome load 
of cargo, will cross the Atlantic 
in 12 hours. In the years to 
come jet-propelled machines, fly¬ 
ing at the promised 500 and more 
miles an hour, should reach New 
York in less than six hours, and 
India within 15 hours or so. 

This vision, certain of realisa¬ 
tion, has recalled to. an old 
reader of the CM those achieve¬ 
ments in transport of which Mr 
Gladstone was proud to boast in 
his old age. 

The Gladstone fortunes had 
been founded on ocean transport, 
and when he was 80 Mr Glad¬ 
stone told with delighted enthu¬ 
siasm of the sea-speeds of his 
youth—of how his father sent 
the first private ship to India, 
and how he built the fastest 
ship, the John o’ Gaunt, of 420 
tons, which used to get from ten 


to 20 shillings a ton extra pay¬ 
ment because she was so swift a 
sailer that she was always the 
first home with her cargo in tfie- 
race from India or China. 

The record-breaking speeds 
that she made varied between 
four and five months for ■ ” 
voyage from Liverpool to C;. 
cutta! Owing to irnperfe 
postal arrangements, said Mr 
Gladstone, it took 12 months to 
receive a reply to a letter 
despatched from England. 

The time is rapidly approaci 
ing when a letter leaving En 
land in the morning will rea'.i 
Madras the same night, makiiig 
it possible for a reply to be de¬ 
livered at an English airport the 
next night. Mr Gladstone was 
ever a forward-looking optimist, 
but transport wonders to which 
children nowadays grow quickjy 
accustomed, wouid have seemed 
to him but fables impossible of 
attainment. 
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A New Hope- For 
Estonia 

'Phe Red Army is marching into the little Baltic Republic of 
1 Estonia, and we shall soon be hearing of Tallinn and Tartu, 
two important places marked on old maps as Reval and Dorpat. 


In the days of peace Tallinn 
was one of the most delightful 
cities in Europe, and one of the 
most interesting. Divided into 
Upper Town, within walls 700 
years old, and Lower Town out- 
: ide the walls, this charming 
capital of Estonia was left in 
: lames when the Russians had to 
give way to the German advance 
in 1941. Irretrievable damage 
may have been done to the grand 
old Gothic battlements, with 
heir rich red brickwork ripened 
•by centuries of summer sun. 
Doubtless Tallinn will be rebuilt 
•in due time, but a wailed city of 
i he 13th century is not easily re¬ 
stored. 

Meeting-Place of Rulers 

Reval, as Tallinn was then 
called, was the favourite holiday 
: esort of the last Tsar, the weak- 
willed, well-meaning Nicholas. 
Here his famous yacht Standart 
vould lie at anchor, for Reval 
■vas Russia’s great yachting- 
centre, and in the brief Northern 
cummer it was a notable meeting- 
place for sportsmen, and even 
lor diplomats. Nicholas and 
■ he last German Emperor, 
■ A'illiam the Second, would ex¬ 
change visits in the Baltic be- 
ween their respective luxury 
chips, the Standart and the 
lohenzollern, for the business of 
Mower-politics as well as for their 
; Measure. 

Tallinn has doubled its popula- 
ion in the past half-century, and 
may now be compared with 
Portsmouth, with its 140,000 in¬ 
habitants'and its long history as 
Russia’s chief naval base in the 
Baltic. It became a'capital city 
early in 1918, when Estonia de¬ 
clared her independence after 
he Russian Revolution. .But 
here was a long way to go before 
he new Republic of Estonia 
hrew off her second and deeper 
domination, that of Germany, 
tier Eastland Province had 
.'mown the rule of Denmark and 
; Sweden long before Peter the 
Great won it. But as in the 
other Baltic States, Lithuania 
and Latvia, whatever the official 
government' might be, the real 
."tilers and possessors of all the 
mnd and wealth were the great 
Bast Prussian landlords, descen¬ 
dants of the marauding Teutonic 
:mights. They and their hench¬ 
men paid nominal homage to the 
Tsar, but it was to Germany that 
i hey looked for inspiration, and 
:cr Germany they always worked 
end spied and intrigued. 

Great Sailors 

Estonia is largely a peasant 
land, but there have always been 
many sailors among its popula¬ 
tion of just over a million, in a 
i erritory nearly three times the 
f ize of Wales. They are among 
the best sailors in the world, and 
Jormed a high proportion of the 
; mperial Russian Fleet. When 
Reval became Tallinn it led the 
way in creating a small but flrst- 
jate mercantile marine -for 
Estonia, and had seamen to spare 
to man British ships trading to 
Baltic ports. The very modest 
pre-war pay of the British Mer¬ 
chant Service was almost wealth 
i o {he Estonian sailors, their 


costs of living being much lower. 

It was a bright and happy life 
in Tallinn in the few years be¬ 
tween the two great wars. So it 
was in Tartu, formerly Dorpat, 
close to the south-eastern shores 
of Lake Peipus, which is now so 
much in the news. Here was 
another charming city, with one 
of the most interesting and most 
ancient universities in Europe, 
founded by the great Swedish 
warrior-king, Gustavus Adolphus, 
in 1632, and restored by Alex¬ 
ander the First, the Russian 
warrior-Tsar, in 1802. 

A University City 

It was possible, before this war 
broke out, to enjoy a university 
career at Dorpat-Tartu at a cost 
for all educational purposes of 
£12 a year! Students of all 
nations assembled there, some to 
study theology, for which this 
university has always been 
famous, others to study medicine, 
in which it had almost equal dis¬ 
tinction. The German element 
in the town was about 80 per 
cent, so there were many Ger¬ 
man students at Tartu Univer¬ 
sity, and we may be sure that 
they “talked Hitler” to their 
comrades. But Tartu University 
developed a strongly patriotic 
Estonian culture, and resented 
Nazism as much as it had re¬ 
sented the enforced Russianisa- 
tion which began in 1887, and 
was carried on relentlessly, 
regardless of the true sentiment 
of the students and professors. 

Here we may be sure there will 
be a change. Stalin’s recent em¬ 
phasis on local independence for 
all the republics, of the Soviet 
Union, both politically and cul¬ 
turally, should help to reconcile 
champions of Estonian indepen¬ 
dence if, as we expect, their 
country is to be reincorporated 
in the USSR. In 1940, after 
the first war against Finland, 
Soviet Russia took the three Bal¬ 
tic Republics back within her 
borders, and there was fierce op¬ 
position in all of them. But after 
a taste of German occupation 
and, exploitation, and yith the 
spectacle of the immense prestige 
of the USSR before them, it 
may be that the Estonian people 
will gladly take their place in 
the Soviet Union. 

Wiser Than the Tsars 

If so, we may be sure that there 
will be no enforced “ Russianisa- 
tion ” of the University of Tartu. 
On the contrary, everything will 
be done to develop its native in¬ 
dividuality. Stalin has been far 
wiser than the Tsars in this re¬ 
spect, wiser also than his prede¬ 
cessor ‘Lenin and his rival Trot¬ 
sky. The man who has founded 
flourishing universities, technical 
schools, high schools, and elemen¬ 
tary schools throughout the 
Soviet Union, bringing every kind 
of useful education _ even to 
regions where the population had 
been completely illiterate, is not 
likely to.obstruct learning in one 
of the finest and most historic of 
its seats in all Easterh Europe. 

The new chapter which faces 
Estonia may well be a happier 
one, and the students of Tartu 
will help to give it lasting life. 
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A Phantom of Delight 


Greater Than Knowledge 

J^nowledge is power, and a 
thousand times the world 
has seen that a thought is more 
powerful than an earthquake; 
but what is it that is greater 
than knowledge, immortal as 
life, and stronger than death 
itself ? 

It is the eternal Truth of God, 
the power of righteousness, the 
sense of duty in a man that will 
keep him at his post though he 
perish. 

It is these tilings that through 
all the storms of all the ages 
have lifted man above the crea¬ 
tures he has conquered. It is 
these things that have beaten 
all the bullies that were ever 
born. Arthur Mee 

NATURE’S POWER TO 
PLEASE 

WplEN all within is peace. 

How Nature seems to smile! 
Delights that never cease 
The livelong day beguile. 

From morn to dewy eve 
With open hand she showers 
Fresh blessings, to deceive • 

And soothe the silent hours. 

It is content of heart 
Gives Nature power to please ; 
The mind that feels no smart. 
Enlivens all it sees ; 

Can make a wintry sky 
Seem bright as smiling -May, 

And evening’s closing eye. 

As peep of early day. 

William Cowpcr 

Man Must Look Upward 

All things strive to ascend, and 
ascend in their striving. 
And shall man alone stoop ? 
Shall liis pursuit and desires, the 
reflections of his inward life, be 
like the reflected image of a tree 
on the edge of a pool, that grows 
downwards, and seeks a mock 
heaven in unstable element be¬ 
neath it, in neighbourhood with 
the slim water-weeds and oozy 
bottom-grass that arc yet better 
than itself and more noble, in as 
far as substances that appear 
as shadows are preferable to 
shadows mistaken for substance ! 
No! It must be a higher good to 
make you happy. 

. Samuel-Taylor Coleridge 

THE DAILY ACCOUNT 

Gum up at night what thou hast 
done by (lay, 

And in the morning wliat thou hast 
to do. 

Dress and undress thy soul ; mark 
the decay 

And growth of it; if, with thy 
watch, that too 

Be down, then wind up both, since 
we shall be 

Most surely judged, make thy 
accounts agree. George Herbert 

Bo Not Afraid 

'Whatever troubles come on you, 
” of mindf’body, or estate, from 
within or from without, from chance 
or from intent, from friends or foes. 
—whatever your trouble be, though 
you be lonely, O children of a 
heavenly Father, he not afraid ! 

Cardinal Newman 


C^he was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleauied upon 
my sight, 

A lovely apparition, sent 

To be a moment’s ornament ; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight 
fair ; 

Like twilight’s, too, her dusky 
hair, 

But all things else about her 
drawn 

From Maytime and the cheerful 
dawn ; 

A dancing shape, an image gay 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 

I saw her upon nearer view, 

.A spirit, yet a woman too ! 

Her household motions light and 
free. 

And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet; 


A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple 
wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, 
and smiles. 

And now I see with eye serene 

The very pulse of the machine ; 

A being breathing thoughtful 
breath, 

A traveller between life and 
death ; 

The reason firm, the temperate 
will, 

Endurance, foresight, strength, 
and skill ; 

A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and com- 
.mand ; 

And yet a spirit still, and bright 

With something of angelic light. 

Wordsworth 


Mysterious Forces of Springtime 


A 


nun oh a tree in springtime 
is the most commonplace 
of objects. But what brings it 
there ? What bids the close- 
packed leaves swell ? 

The mysterious forces - of 
spring, it will be answered ; the 
kiss of the falling rain, the heat • 
of the quickening sun. 

The spring bud is the index of 
stellar changes ; its explanation 
runs up into the movements of 
the planets. , That tiny bundle 
of swelling leaves tells that the 
earth has swung into a new angle 


to the sun.- And if it is asked 
why the earth has turned one of 
its aspects-thus towards the sun 
—how far back the explanation 
must go ! The bud is the last 
link in a chain of movements 
which runs back, not merely to 
•the 'roof of the heavens, but to 
the dawn of all worlds. 

Here is a planetary movement 
translated into vegetable terms, 
and set before our senses. The 
wheeling planets, and the far-off 
forces that move them, arc in that 
tender bud. Dr Salccby 


TO MAKE UNDYING MUSIC 


may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead 
who live again 

In minds made better by their 
presence ; live 

In pulses stirred to generosity. 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in 
scorn [with self, 

For miserable aims that end 
In thoughts sublime that pierce 
the night like stars, 

And with tlicir mild persistence 
urge man’s search 
To vaster issues. 

So to live is heaven : [world', 

To make undying, music in the 
Breathing as beauteous order 
that controls 

With growing sway the. growing 
life of man. 


This is life to come, 

Which martyred men have made 
more glorious 

For us - who strive to follow. 
May I reach 

That purest heaven, be to other 
souls 

The cup of strength in some great 
agony, 

Enkindle generous ardour, feed 
pure love, 

Beget the smiles that have no 
cruelty, 

Be the sweet presence of a good 
diffused. 

And in 'diffusion ever more 
intense. 

So shall I join the choir invisible 

Whose music is the gladness of 
the world. George Eliot 



THIS ENGLAND 


Thatched cottages in the Oxford¬ 
shire village of Great Haseley 
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Hoys© of International 
Friendship 

'The return to London of many, colleges and university 
* groups which were evacuated when war broke out has 
brightened up our student life, and nowhere more than at 
Student Movement House in Bloomsbur.y. Here there is 
peace even among peoples nominally at war; for in the member¬ 
ship of the club, still over a thousand, 45 separate nationalities 
are represented, and all are friends. 


The .club had over 1200 mem¬ 
bers of over 60 nationalities be¬ 
fore the war. Its present home 
at a pleasant old house in Gower 
Street is only “for the duration.” 
Student Movement House had 
bigger premises formerly, a fine 
house in Russell Square which 
had to come down in 1939 for the 
! improvement of London Univer¬ 
sity. The war and the blitz put 
a stop to those developments, but 
one day we . may see a new 
Student Movement House within 
the walls of London’s first • real 
University City. After all, Paris 
and Madrid have University 
Cities. Why not Londbn, the 
greatest city of all? 

Meanwhile, the young men 
and women at 103 Gower Street 
manage pretty well. They have 
a remarkable Warden in the 
popular person of Miss Mary 
Trevelyan, who has held that 
office for 11 years. She gave up 
her chosen profession of music 
to devote herself to the welfare 
of students from all over the 
earth, made a special world tour 
not long before the war to see'for 
herself how - they lived and 
worked in other lands, and raised 
£50,000 to • establish Student 
Movement House in new.quarters 
and provide endowment. 

The membership of the club is 
increasing. Some members are 
coming back from the country, 
some new ones have managed to 
escape from Darkest Europe, 


others have been released from 
the Forces of. their exiled govern¬ 
ments and are taking up their 
studies again. About half of the 
membership is British and half 
foreign, including 50 Germans, 37 
Austrians, and a few Italians. 
There were one or .two Japanese, 
and there are still many Chinese, 
of course, keen to learn all they 
can not only about science and 
the arts, but about social life in 
Britain, our ideas of individual 
liberty, and our political develop¬ 
ment. There are also many 
Indians, Africans, and • young 
people from Eastern Europe. 

Not only have these students a 
comfortable meeting-place, with 
games rooms and writing-rooms 
and their little library, but they 
have a theatre and concert-hall, 
where many excellent entertain¬ 
ments are given. They have 
special English classes, and they 
also study French; but there is 
little demand for other language 
studies. However, there are 
original studies of a more un¬ 
usual kind. Three groups in the 
club recently set themselves to 
investigate problems of recon¬ 
struction in economics, politics, 
and the post-war world, and 
their most interesting conclu¬ 
sions v/ere printed and published. 
. Assuredly these members of 
Student Movement House will 
be well ‘ equipped in citizenship 
when victory opens the way for 
their return to their own lands. 


BEDTIME CORNER 


Only a Baby Small 



Only two cherry lips, 

One chubby nose; 

Only two little hands, 

Ten little toes. 

Only a golden head, 

Curly and soft; 

Only a tongue that wags 
Loudly and oft. 

Only a little brain, 

Empty of thought; 

Only a little heart, 

Troubled with naught. 

Only a tender flower 
Sent us to rear; 

Only a life to love 
While we are here.- 

Only a baby small 
Never at rest ; <- 

Small, but how dear to us 
God knoweth best. 

Mathias Barr 


THE OLD HOUND 

A hound who had worked 
well in the hunt for many 
years became old and feeble. 

One day when hunting the 
stag he happened to be the 
first to come up to the 
animal, and seized him by the 
leg; but his old broken teeth 
were not able to hold tightly, 
and the deer escaped. Upon 
this his master flew into a 
great rage and began to strike 
the dog with his stick. The 
poor old hound replied: 

“Do not strike your old ser¬ 
vant. I would gladly serve 
you still, but I have not the 
strength. If I am not of 
much use now, remember how 
useful to you I have been.” 

Never despise old people 
because they have grown 
feeble. Remember how much 
good work they have done. 

PRAYER 

peace, O Lord, to our 
' J sad world. Touch with 
Thy love the hearts of all 
Thy people, that they may 
remember Thy ways. 

Comfort them that mourn, 
and lift up all who are bowed 
down. Guide and guard and 
keep us through all the sor¬ 
row and all the blessings of 
our days. Amen 


_ The Children's Newspaper, February 26, J944 



Book Salvage Drive 

Schoolchildren in many parts of the country have been 
engaged in a Salvage Drive for books, the collectors 
being given ranks according to the number of books 
brought in. Here two “Captains” are seen checking 
in books during the drive in the Epsom and Ewell district. 

The Mufti Disappoints Hitler 


6,000,000 Workers 
Get More Pay 

jyjANY industries, but’ not all, 

report to the Ministry of 
Labour the movement in their 
wage rates. It ■ would be 
helpful to a survey of the work 
of the nation as a whole to have 
available reliable figures of such 
large classes as agricultural 
workers, ■ shop assistants, clerks, 
domestic workers, and govern¬ 
ment employees, but that ideal 
has not yet been attained. 

Last year the industries which 
report added £1,351,000 to the 
weekly rates of wages of their 
workpeople. Net decreases were 
few, and only affected 166,000 
people. The number of workers 
who had increases was 6,200,000, 
the average increase being about 
4s 4d a week. 

The trades in which there was 
no general change last year in¬ 
cluded coal-mining, heavy 
chemicals, pottery, cement, tin 
boxes, woollens, and worsteds, 
hosiery in the Midlands, boots 
and shoes, most of the clothing 
trades, paper, leather tanning, 
dock labour, and the linen in¬ 
dustry of Northern Ireland. 

The Ministry of Labour esti¬ 
mates that at the end'of 1943 
the average level of full-time 
weekly wages in all industries, 
including agriculture, was about 
38 or 39 per cent higher than 
when the war began. Unfortu¬ 
nately, there were wide varia¬ 
tions in the increases in different 
industries. Rates of wages do 
not fully reveal the position, for 
they take no account of the 
marked'increases in actual earn¬ 
ings, which have resulted from 
fuller employment, overtime pay¬ 
ments, and the extension of 
systems of payments by results. 

Against this encouraging pic¬ 
ture, we regret to have to 2 -eeord 
more stoppage of work through 
trade disputes last year than in 
1942. The aggregate number of 
working days lost was 1,810,000 
in 1943 against 1,530,000 in 1942, 
nearly all the time lost being in 
coal-mining. 

Clean Plates 
by Order 

An ice-rink in Park Lane, Lon¬ 
don, has been converted into a 
help-yourself dining-room for 
American officers, and if they do 
not eat all they take they are 
reported to their commanding 


very dangerous quisling, 
who fled to Germany from 
British-mandated territory to 
carry on intrigues against us for 
the Nazis, has just disappointed 
Hitler once again. 

He is Amin-al Husseini, Mufti 
of Jerusalem, often incorrectly 
called the Grand Mufti. A man 
of some ability," with an im¬ 
portant position as the religious 
leader of the Palestine Moslems, 
Husseini pretended to be amen¬ 
able to British rule in the Holy 
Land, but only on condition that 
he should not be thwarted in 
his hatred of Jewish settlers. 
Arrested early after the last war 
as a public danger, he was actu¬ 
ally released from internment by 
Sir Herbert Samuel, now 
Viscount Samuel. 

Sir Herbert was a wise and 
able administrator of Palestine, 
but. he made _ a mistake when 
he exercised 'clemency toward 
the dangerous and unscrupulous 
intriguer, who showed his true 
colours when the Hitler War 
broke out. 

Husseini is a most ambitious 
man. ’ Not content to be merely 
a religious leader, he envisaged 
himself as the one politician 
who could create a new All-Arab 
Empire throughout the Middle 


East. Britain’s danger was his 
opportunity. So off to Berlin he 
went on the outbreak 'of war. 
He placed his services at Hitler’s 
disposal, and made wide and 
large promises, which" were 
eagerly accepted. 

Alas for ambition! Hussein! 
did little to disturb the Palestine 
Arabs, to whom the war brought 
employment and pay. He did 
his best, it is true, and we may 
well attribute our earlier troubles 
in Iraq and Syria as well as in 
Palestine, to his plots and plans. 
But they all failed, and Husseini 
found his fame very much on 
the downgrade in Berlin. 

Now he has failed in a very 
small job. Having little else for 
him to do, Hitler lately sent him 
into Yugoslavia, where there is 
quite a large" Moslem population. 
It was. the Mufti's task to per¬ 
suade these co-religionists of his 
tc stand apart from the struggle 
• against Nazidom and refuse 
support to Marshal Tito. But. 
the Yugoslav Moslems would not 
listen to the emissary with the 
black beard and flashing eyes 
and the tall tales of what he 
could and would do for them if 
- they heeded “his master’s voice.” 
They sent him packing back to 
Berlin, a failure. 


officer! 

At this amazing mess 6000 
meals are served each day, in¬ 
cluding steak, chicken, salmon, 
fresh fruits, and that excellent 
milky coffee which America 
knows how to brew as well as 
Britain brews her tea. The best 
of good rations these, for the 
USA Command believes in feed¬ 
ing its forces well. But since 
every scrap is carried at the peril 
of seamen's lives there must be 
no waste. 

Some time ago there was an 
interesting sidelight on the differ¬ 
ence between British and Ameri¬ 
can tastes in food. The first U S 
airmen who came here received 
mostly British rations, and soon 
complained that they did not get 
on with them. American doctors 
looked into the matter, and re¬ 
ported that there was no doubt 
that flying efficiency was being 
adversely affected by our British 
bill of fare. SteRS were taken at 
once to replace it by an all- 
American menu, efficiency was 
restored, and all was well. 


The Great Housing Offensive 


J^ord Portal, the Minister of 
Works, has stated in the 
House of Lords that his,Ministry 
has now become the central state 
authority on designs of houses, 
specifications and materials, 
building technique and costs. 

He referred to the model 
houses now being put up to 
demonstrate the use of different 
materials, and to ascertain costs. 
The types are to include brick 
houses, slag houses, houses built 
of light-weight concrete, steel 
framed houses with brick panels, 
and three kinds of all-steel 
heuses. ' The slag referred to is 
from blast furnaces and is cheap. 

The Government also has plans 
for pre-fabricated houses, which 
speedily fill temporary needs, and 
the first model, made by hand, 
will be ready at the end of April. 
To prevent temporary houses re¬ 
maining in existence after they 
have filled their purpose, the 
Government has decided that, if 


approved, they should be publicly 
owned and licensed for a period. 
The sites used will be suitable for 
permanent or temporary houses. 

To encourage interest in alter¬ 
native methods of construction, 
a Controller- of Experimental 
Building has been appointed. 
Standardised fittings are being 
carefully, considered and already 
the various sizes of metal win¬ 
dows have been reduced by ap¬ 
proximately 80 per cent, types of 
baths from 40 to five, and water 
heaters, tanks, and cisterns from 
272 to 100. Timber is the only 
major material that has to be 
imported. 

The programme is divided 
into two, a preliminary period oi 
the first two years, and the 
following ten years. The first is 
.the more difficult, but the pro¬ 
gramme is satisfactorily taking 
shape; and the broad outlines of 
the longer term are also being 
settled. 
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T he Children's Newspaper, February 26, 1944 

“Doc” of Mew Guinea 

One of the unsung heroes of the great battles in New Guinea 
is Dr G. H. Vernon,popularly known as “ Doc.’’’' He has lived 
long in the territory as a medical man and as a planter. This 
story of Dr Vernon is taken from the Pacific Islands Monthly .- 


J-Je had walked the Owen Stan¬ 
ley Range alone. Camping 
at staging camps, and borrowing 
food and blankets, without 
natives to guide or help him, it 
was a marvellous thing lie did. 
He looked cut ever Kokoda and 
pointed - out- his young rubber 
trees and speculated on the out¬ 
come of the next year. 

We went back to Kokoda the 
next day, to battle for.it against 
the oncoming Japs. : “Doc ’’ came 
along and found a spot to rest. 
After tea he went to sleep, and 
when our first casualties came 
along he had to be awakened. 
Mortars and machine-guns had 
been firing for hours, but he had 
slept through it all. His view of 
it was: “Well, it’s just as well to 
be a bit deaf sometimes. You 
can hear too much, you know.” 
A philosophic way of, taking an 
affliction which many would have 
cursed. 

To get instruments the orderlies 
had to crawl out of the sheltered 
dressing-room (at one time the 
hallway, and, protected by a 
room on each side) and trust to 
luck in not getting hit. As Doc 
operated, pieces of grass, cut by 
bullets, dropped from the roof; 
but the Doc, who could not hear 
them, only looked up occasion¬ 
ally, and methodically continued 
to work. 

One man had to have a bullet 
removed from his knee. Doc 
gathered his assistants round 
him, carefully shading the man's 
face, patted him on the shoulder, 
and gave instructions to hold 
him. The knife flashed, the 
bullet popped out, the patient 
squirmed. Doc bandaged him 


up, patted him on the shoulder, 
gave him the bullet as a souvenir. 
“You’ll be all right, lad. Just 
take matters easy for awhile.” 

Doc • started a number of 
hospitals for the Fuzzy Wuzzies, 
who were carrying along the 
Kokoda line. He ■ was as close 
to the front as circumstances per¬ 
mitted, and sometimes his tall, 
spare figure could be seen on the 
track, tending a wounded soldier. 

Nothing was too much trouble 
for him, . The Australian soldiers 
spoke of a tall, thin, deaf man 
who met them' on the track at 
various places, always carrying a 
small haversack, and who always 
walked off rapidly after tending 
to their hurts; who smoked large 
—very large—cigarettes, rolled in 
any paper available and made of 
any tobacco available; who never 
failed to have - a cheery word; 
and who looked at bandages and 
dressings, and generally helped 
at any time, at any place. 

A Sober Record 

As the national problem of 
drink steadily grows worse, a 
heartening piece of news comes 
from Chippenham in Wiltshire, 
where not one case of drunken¬ 
ness , was reported during 1943 
among the whole population of 
30,000. The rural district of 
Louth in North Lincolnshire has 
another proud record, with only 
one case in the last six years. 

Both Chippenham and Louth 
are to be congratulated on 
setting such a fine example of 
good behaviour, good manners, 
and good sense. 



M 'JU&u' C&* 



DEUMU?, NOURISHING 
Best Coupon Value / 

Controlled price 6 d per-k lb. 


Here is 


j*|oiN the Children's League of 
Pity—the Junior Branch of the 
NATIONAL SOCIETY for the 
PREVENTION of CRUELTY to 
CHILDREN (President: H.R.H. 
Princess Elizabeth)—which is 
stopping ignorant and cruel 
parents from neglecting and ill- 
treating children, 
its objects are: 

To give younger people an opportunity cf 
■ helping unfortunate children throughout 
the land. 

To 'do this by giving up something for 
others and not by collecting money by 
canvassing. Membership of the League 
gives a sound sense of responsibility and 
is an education in good citizenship. 

Every member who 
gives 10/- is awarded 
this splendid badge. 
I.t is a g r e_a t 
privilege to wear it 
and to make other 
children happy. 

Why not write to 
the Secretary for 
full details : 

THE CHILDREN’S 
LEAGUE Of PITY 

17. VICfORY HOUSE. LEICESTER SQUARE, 
LONDON. W.C.2. 

May we send a. speaker to your school to tell 
you how our inspectors help these less fortunate 
. children ? 




c^° e 
to help 


“ a YE! I remember one 

/\ evening on the banks 

£ \ of the Amazon-” 

The old man with the 
browned, wizened face and bent 
shoulders came to a sudden stop 
to peer at his audience under the 
tree; That was his way: to 
ensure himself of their atten¬ 
tion before launching off on one 
of those exciting yarns which he 
loved to spin to Lower School. 

“Aye, well 1 remember that 
evening beside the Amazon-" 

A voice broke in: 

” You told us that story last 
week, Jan! Tell us about the 
boa-constrictors in the swamps.” 

“Them,” he responded, un-. 
ruffled, “ was in Patagonia when 
me and my mate. Bob Heavy, 
was prospecting for gold. Vast 
sarpints they was which would 
coil themselves in the dark round 

the legs cf the mules-”. And 

so he went on, while the young¬ 
sters stood listening, all ears. 

For what stories of his adven¬ 
tures old Jan had to tell them. 
Of perils by land and sea, of 
lions and tigers, cf cannibals 
worse than wild beasts, and of 
head-hunting savages, the worst 
of them all. “Here, There, and 
Everywhere,” the youngsters had 
christened him; and he revelled 
in the name for, as he would 
tell them, there was scarce a 
wild spot on earth which he had 
not explored. But that was in 
his young days, he would remind 
them, when his body was straight 
as a pine and his arms as strong 
as bands of iron, and supple as’ 
steel. 

“But you never made your 
fortune, Jan! ” • , 

“Nay,” he would reply, while 
his gentle eyes shadowed, “ oi¬ 
l’d hardly have come down to 
cleaning your shoes, laddies.” 

fT'HEUE was one boy who, while 
-' the old man was in the 
middle of his story, detached 
himself quietly from the fringe 
'of the crowd and . hurried back 
towards - the school, where, 
instead of going inside, he darted 
round to the garages at the back. 
None of these were in use now, 
excepting the end one with its 
chauffeur’s apartments above. 

It was Here, in this lair, as 
they called it, that H T E lived, 
in an airy bed-sitting-room 
with his gas-stove and scullery. 
And here it was that the boy 
came, ascending by the y/ooden 
staircase to the little balcony 
outside the front window. After 
waiting a moment he opened the 
door and crept in. By making 
haste he might just have time. 

Had Tubby Rawdon not been 
so well up in geography, this 
stealthy intrusion might never 
have entered his mind. 

He peeped into cupboards; he 
opened drawers; he explored; 
but had almost given it up, when 
under the bed he detected a large 
wooden chest. He dragged this 
out. It was unlocked. He lifted 
the lid.' 

Just a little way down, in the 
chest, beneath a few garments, 
he found a large photograph 
discoloured by age,.but unfaded." 

It showed him a little cobbler’s 
shop in a mean little street, with 
a name across its front which 
could still be deciphered, qnd in 
the doorway a thin-faced young 
man with bent shoulders. 

Replacing it as he had found 
it, he beat his retreat. 

Jn the dormitory that night 
Tubby leaned across toward 
his neighbour, in the next bed. 

“ Minshall,” he whispered,, 
“we’re not allowed to bet, are 


HERE, THERE, 

and 

EVERYWHERE 

A Short Story by 
GUNBY HADATH 


uve? So I’ll make you a bargain 
instead. Are you listening, Min¬ 
shall? I’ll swop you half a dozen 
of my best foreign, stamps for 
any three of. the commonest of 
yours unless I prove to you that 
HTE is a fraud.” 

“Idiot!” scoffed Minshall. 

“No, I’m serious,” urged 
Tubby. “The old beggar is a 
rank impostor, who’s - never 
knocked about as he shams!” 

Minshall yawned. 

“Don’t talk rot,” he said. 

“It isn’t rot. I can prove it. 
And to show you how much I 
mean it, I'm going to make the 
same offer tomorrow to everyone 
who swallows his yarns." 

Next day they all jumped at 
the bargain; every man Jack of 
them. For Tubby’s collection of 
stamps was the best in Lower 
School, • and already they were 
mentally picking and choosing. 

When would he prove it? They 
must wait and sec, he assured 
them, and meanwhile they 
mustn't let it out to a soul. • 

They promised that readily. 
What an ass Tubby- was, they 
reflected. He - hadn't a dog’s 
chance of winning! 

A staunch believer in looking 
before he leaped further, 
Tubby was biding his time and 
waiting his chance. This came 
when all the school was watch¬ 
ing a ’ cricket match. Then 
stealthily he’tracked HTE to his 
lair, and having watched him go 
up he followed, in stockinged feet 
to peep through the window on 
the balcony as soon as the door 
had,been shut. As silent as a 
mouse he watched every move¬ 
ment. 

First he saw the old man strip 
off his jacket and loosen his 
collar, next go to a cupboard and 
come back with a big, heavy book 


7 

which he laid on the table in 
front of his chair. And new he 
was beginning to turn the 
thumbed pages, with his spec¬ 
tacles on his nose and his gentle 
eyes glistening behind them. 
And soon, as he read, with his 
finger following each line, his lips 
moved and mutterc-d like those 
of a person committing, some¬ 
thing to memory. 

Tubby stole away. He had 
seen all he needed to see. Justi¬ 
fied was every suspicion raised by 
H T E’s occasional slips in geo¬ 
graphy. It was from "that dog¬ 
eared volume of Travellers’ Tales 
that their gentle old impostor 
had borrowed his flights—this 
romantic old man from his 
cobbler’s shop in the mean street, 
who had always longed to lead 
the life of a rover and now was 
living in his imaginings! 

It was this truth which flashed 
upon Tubby as he went off. His 
wager had been won. But his 
mind was unhappy. What harm 
had been done by their gentle old 
friend’s mild imposture? Which 
of them had he harmed by spin¬ 
ning his yarns? It would hurt 
him horribly to be shown up. 

And on that sudden thought the 
world appeared different to 
Tubby. The sunshine which 
had been flooding the cricket 
ground paled, or seemed to him 
to be paling when he arrived. 
Was he recalling how the old 
man’s eyes would light up, and 
how his tired features would 
kindle with pleasure when he 
gathered his audience round him? 

And how would it be with the 
old fellow when they’d unmasked 
him? Would his last gleams cf 
fading sunset be gone? 

And there’s another thing. 
Another thing. Tubby's thoughts 
lashed him. You spied upon him. 
Tubby. Spring's not cricket. 
You will never, never forgive 
yourself if you expose him. 

That evening he took his stamp 
album to Minshall. “Here you 
are! Help yourself,” he said 
with a wrench. Arfd then he 
took it round to the others. 

“Aye! I remember once when 
Job and me was crossing the 
Andes——” The old boy was off 
full steam again. In the fore¬ 
front of his rapt audience stood 
Tubby, that white man. 



Mother! OhilcTs Best Laxative 
is California Syrup of Figs 9 


• Children love the pleasant 
taste of ‘ California Syrup of 
Figs/ and gladly take it even 
when bilious, feverish, sick or 
constipated. This laxative regu¬ 
lates the tender little bowels 
easily and safely. It sweetens the 
stomach and moves the bowels 
without cramping or over-acting. 


mothers depend 
gentle, harmless 


Millions of 
upon this 
laxative. 

Tell your chemist you want 
'California Syrup of Figs/ which 
has full directions for babies and 
children of all ages. 

Obtainable everywhere at 1/1 
and m lj G. 
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ON THE QUIET 

gr;:p : Do you and your boss ever 
have any difference of 
opinion? 

Snap: Yes, frequently; but he 
doesn’t know it. 

The Puff Adder 

T h e deadly puff adder is a 
) large and brilliantly-coloured 
| snake found in tropical and 
'southern Africa. When angry 
or alarmed it draws in air and 
puffs out its body, hence its 
name, the air then being allowed 
to escape with a sighing sound, 
an action which it repeats again 
and again. The puff adder lies 
hidden in the sand, and, so 
virulent is the poison of its bite 
that even a horse will die from 
it in a few hours. 



Sound Track 

gMiTH: . Young Boreleigh was 
saying yesterday that the 
.dentist had to . take an X-ray 
photograph of his''jaw. 

Jones: A talking picture, eh? 

" 

Wisdom From Persia - 

Two ears and but. a single 
tongue 

By Nature’s law’s to man belong; ’’ 
The lesson she would teach is 
clear; 

Repeat but half of ichat you 
hear .. 


Jacko Fails to Snap His Chance 



j ACKO had been given a camera, and everywhere that Jacko went that 
J camera was sure to go. One morning, while waiting at the station 
for the arrival of an aunt, he was amused to see a crowd of city gentlemen 
scurrying towards him. They were, of course, rushing for their train, but 
their breathless,state suggested the end of a cross-country run. In any 
case there was a race, and there would be a winner; so Jacko decided to 
snap him. As the leader drew near to the station winning-post, however, 
his hat fell off. In his merriment Jacko lost his chance of a good snap ; and 
in recovering.his hat the leader lost his train. 

NATURE NEWS 

T«e fragrant rosemary often 
flowers in February, while 
the common elder and the dog 
rose are coming into leaf. The 
male partridge is seeking a mate 
and these birds may be seen in 
pairs, though they do not really 
nest till May. 


Simple Home Recipe 
Against Coughs, 
Colds and influenza 

To bring Telief to Influenza, Coughs, 
Colds, Head Noises, Catarrhal Deaf¬ 
ness, nothings so effective as the simple 
Parmint recipe, which you can feel is 
doing you good from the first dose, 
i So good is this old recipe that prac¬ 
tically all chemists now keep it bottled 
ready for use, though you can easily 
make it up yourself. 

The very first dose of this Parmint 
Syrup will bring you real relief. You 
will feci it soothing the cough, easing 
the sore throat, clearing the stopped up 
passages and relieving the catarrh. 
Soon you'll find the trouble disappearing 
altogether. It’s excellent for children 
because they like the Parmint flavour. 

Be wise. Get a bottle of Parmint 
Syrup from your chemist to-day and keep 
it handy. 1/5 the bottle including tax. 
NOTE.'— If you want to make it up your¬ 
self, ask for a 1 oz. bottle of the Parmint 
Concentrated Essences (price 3/1*,' It is 
even more econoniiral that wav. 


_ RESULTS OF DECEMBER 
SSS/i HISSING WORD COMPETITION. 

For the best and most apt sets of answers of 
equal merit, the 1 st prize has been awarded 
to Miss J. Hawkes, Byfleet, Surrey, and Miss 
B. Newman, Portsmouth. Hants, each of 
whom has received £2 10s. Od. The 2nd and 
3rd prizes were divided equally amon? the 
following 1 , who gave the next best set of 
answers of equal meritMiss M. N. Wood, 
Bakewell, Derbyshire; Master D. Fry, Ax- 
minster, Devon; and Miss M. Christiansen, 
Tardlev. Rirmirurham 


SHORTHAND 


DUTTON ONE-WEEK SHORT¬ 
HAND ia accepted by the Services 
I and examining bodiqs. Learnt in 12 
2-liour lessons. Send 3d. Stamps for 
First Lesson. Write Dept. C.N., 
92-3, Great Russell St., W.C.l. 




IN ONE WEEK 




Lixen —the palatable, easy- 
to-take laxative has a gentle, 
natural action which is at 
once effective and without 
painful after-effects. It is 
prepared from senna pods 
by a special process which 
renders its mild, aperient 
action equally pleasant for 
old or young. 

LIXEN ELIXIR in bottles, 2/3,3/11 
LIXEN LOZENGES fruit flavoured 
. in bottles 1/8, 

Purchase Tax included 
Made in England by 
ALLEN & HANBUSY3 LTD. 


IXEN 

THE .GOOD-NATURED 


Raising a Laugh 

A LAUGHING hyena growled 
" Bah! 

I am weary of shouting Ha. ha! 
I must try something neio. 

But He, he! wouldn’t do. 

Would Ho, ho? Yes, I’ve hit it 
—hurrah!’’ 

ALL RIGHT 

yy rite we know is written right 
When we see it written 
write; 

But when we see it written 
wright 

We know tis not then written 
.' right; 

For write to have it written right. 
Must not be written right nor 
wright, 

Nor yet should it be written rite, 
But write—for so tis written 
right. 

The Magic of a Mirror 

Jf you place a lighted candle 
before a thick plate looking- 
glass and then look at the reflec¬ 
tion from an angle, you will see 
perhaps six or even a dozen 
candles reflected in the mirror. 
The first image is reflected from 
the front of the glass, but the 
brightest is the second, which is 
reflected from the silvered back. 
The others are repeated reflec¬ 
tions between the front and back. 

A Weather Calendar - 

January snowy, 

February flowy, 

March blowy, 

April showery. 

May flowery, 

June bowery, 

July moppy, 

August croppy, 

September poppy, 

October breezy, 

November wheezy, 

December freezy. 

Children's Hour 

Here are details of the BBC 
broadcasts for Wednesday, Feb¬ 
ruary 23, to Tuesday, February 29. 

Wednesday, 5,20 Toytown Golf, 
by S. G. Hulme-Beaman. 5.55 
Prayers. 

Thu its day, 5.20 We Can Dance 
and We Can Sing, variety concert 
by children from the East Coast 
of Scotland, presented by Bill 
Fyfe. 

Friday, 5.20 Another Little 
Brown Tala story for the young 
ones, by May Wynne; followed by 
The Thirty-Nine Steps by John 
Buchan, adapted as a play by 
Winifred Carey—Episode 4, Mr 
Hawk add the Dynamite. 

Saturday, 5.20 Children’s maga¬ 
zine, Northern Number, edited by 
Nan Macdonald, with stories, 
music, and news from the North 
of England, including the tale of 
Brigg Fair, which inspired the 
famous rhapsody by Frederick 
Delius. % The original folk song, 
Brigg Fair, will be sung by 80- 
year-old John Taylo*. 

Sunday, 5.20 The Story of 
Joseph, a play by L. du Garde 
Peach, produced by Derek McCul¬ 
loch—Part 1, Sold into Egypt. 

Monday, 5.20 A feature pro¬ 
gramme about Beatrix Potter, 
written and produced by Stephen 
Potter. 5.45 More about Coral 
Islands, by Tratford Smith. 

Tuesday, 5.30 The Man who 
gave away his Birthday, a feature 
about Robert Louis Stevenson, by 
Rosemary Sands, produced by 
Josephine Plummer. 


A Tongue Twister 

J£imbo Kemble kicked his kins¬ 
man’s kettle; 

Did Kimbo Kemble kick his kins¬ 
man's kettle? 

If Kimbo Kemble kicked liis kins¬ 
man’s kettle, - 

Where's the kinsman’s kettle 
Kimbo Kemble kicked? 

Riddles About Letters 

■Which letters are found in the 
garden? PP. 

Which letter do we drink? T. 
Which letters are the most 
sensible? YY. 

Which is the busiest letter? B. 
Which letter has wings? J. 
Which letter suggests pain? O. 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Mars, Saturn, and 
Uranus are in the south-west, 
and Jupiter is 
in the south¬ 
east. In the' 
morning Venus 
is in the south¬ 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may 
be seen at 7 
pm on Sunday, February 27. 

Tommy on the Rocks 

C.4/D Tommy, whose boots tvere 
but crocks, 

As he sat with his mates on the 
rocks: 

“Has any kind friend 
Some scissors to lend; 

To cut these holes out of my 
socks?" 
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NO NEED TO ASK 

A man rushed into a country 
station just as a train was 
steaming out. 

“Did you want to catch that 
train?” inquired a sleepy-looking 
porter. 

- '“Of course not!” snapped the 
would-be passenger breathlessly. 
“I was only chasing it out of the 
station.” 

Spelling Test 

Jhe following sentence was once 
dictated by Lord Palmer¬ 
ston’ to eleven of his fellow 
Cabinet Ministers, not one of 
whom spelled it correctly: 

It is disagreeable to ivitness the 
embarrassment of a- harassed 
i pedlar gauging the symmetry of 
a peeled potato. 

Repairing Hot-Water Bottles 

(^racked stoneware hot-water 
bottles may be made service¬ 
able again by means of a 
weak solution of cement and 
water which should be about the 
consistency of batter. Pour this 
into the bottle, and then turn 
the whole thing about so that the 
cement runs all over the inside. 
Allow time for drying, and give 
a second coating of cement. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
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Down on the Farm 

15 horses and 11 
farm labourers. 

Anagram 

Role, lore, Orel 

Addition 

5 0! + 49 f 3 ' 


His teeth need 

care - 



Mother, you can do some¬ 
thing for your child for which 
he will thank you throughout 
his life. By taking proper care 
how you can ensure his having 
sound teeth when he grows 
up. Dentists advise the use of 
the one toothpaste containing 
‘Milk of Magnesia’*, whidh 
corrects acid-mouth—so often 
the cause of dental decay. 
The toothpaste to ask for is 
Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. 
Train your children to use it 
night and morning. They love 
its pleasant-mild flavour. 

1 /Id. and l/10|d. 



Phillips 


Denial 

Take old tubes back to the shop 


® 4 Milk of Magnesia * is the trade mark of Phillips' preparation of magnesia. 
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John ^.. 

January 15, 1929, at the Post Office, Boston, Mass. 

































































